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machinery, Frederick decided to raise the siege and marched
to meet the main Lombard army. Neither side, however,
wished to risk a direct encounter, and a truce was arranged
at Montebello in April 1175. But they could not come to
terms, and Frederick then tried negotiations with the Pope,
which failed once more over the question of the recognition
of the German bishops appointed during the schism. So
hostilities were resumed, but of a very desultory character.
The Lombards, in spite of their superiority of numbers,
remained on the defensive, and Frederick dared not venture
an attack until the reinforcements, which he had urgently
summoned, arrived from Germany. It was now all-important
to him to obtain the co-operation of Henry the Lion, and it is
said that he went to Chiavenna to a personal meeting with
Henry in which he humbled himself to appeal for his vassal's
aid; but the sacrifice of Goslar was too much for the imperial
pride, and so he received from Henry a direct refusal, a refusal
which decided the fate of the expedition. For the reinforce-
ments when at last they arrived, in April 1176, were not
The battle adequate for Frederick's needs. He hurried with a small
detachment to Como to meet them, but as he led them to
join the remainder of his army he was intercepted by the
Lombards and forced to battle at Legnano on May 29. The
heavy German horse broke through the opposing ranks and
pressed their charge almost to the carroccio, the ox-drawn
waggon carrying the standard, the emblem of civic liberty;
round this the Lombards rallied, and in close fight their
preponderance of numbers gradually gave them the upper
hand. The slaughter was immense and the result quite
decisive. The Emperor, thrown from his horse, was believed
to have perished, but he managed to escape from the field;
for some time he had to lie hidden to evade capture, until at
last he reached the refuge of faithful Pavia.

He could not hope to continue the struggle.   Even for a
pope           purely defensive campaign the troops that remained to him

were insufficient, and there was little to be got from Germany
in the way of reinforcements. In this period Frederick's
mind seems to have been passing through a stage of transition;
he was abandoning the earlier mood in which he had been
determined to impose his mastery by force, but had not yet
become endowed with the diplomatic temperament which was